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tional, of the human situation. Religious philosophy
in this "existential55 sense is, once again, urgently con-
cerned with questions of meaning and value. His-
torically, it draws not only upon Nietzsche but upon
the newly relevant Protestant work of S,0ren Kierke-
gaard (1813-1855), and has found in contemporary
psychologists, philosophers, and theologians, like Carl
Gustav Jung, (b. 1875), Max Scheler (1874-1928),
Karl Earth (b. 1886), Karl Jaspers (b. 1883), and
Martin Heidegger (b. 1889), provocative expression.

Whatever the sources of the emotional cohesion
which the contemporary writer hopes to establish,
whether historical, regional, or religious, whether rea-
soned or irrational, the idiom of the past fifteen years
is tranquil and collected. It conveys a calm which is
not always free from strain and which is the evidence
of a deep sense of renunciation. Its dominant character,
in remarkable contrast to the experimental temper of
the war generation, is a self-conscious obligation to
tradition. Many of the historical attitudes of form
and feeling have, therefore, persisted: it would not be
difficult to point to impressionist or neorealist, natural-
istic or symbolist qualities even in the poetry of the
more distinguished modernists.

But it is, perhaps, possible, beyond these formal cate-
gories, to suggest summarily four distinct phases in
the shifting of poetic perception since the last war.
The first, more genuine and more radical than any other
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